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SELLING IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 





The job of writing and selling is 4 double 
one: writing and selling. The first task is 
lonely, but pleasent. The second is for the 
most pert wearisome end, often, unrewerding 
in the extreme, pure drudgery. It requires 
thet you keep records, do research and dig. 
It tekes time from writing, which canbe fun 
because it permits one to express himself & 
in 6 sense indulge himself, show off and be 
the whole show. Most writers spend more time 
on writing than in selling, reslly selling. 
Cf course a few writers, who are vein & one 
book or one ms. writers, do only one or two 
pieces, and then spend the rest of their ex- 
istence trying to persuade some editor that 
he is missing the bet of the century by not 
eredbing this masterpiece. But that isnot e« 
good exemple of salesmanship. It is simply 
making 4 pest of one's self. 


Il have the greatest respect for many writ 
ers, some of whom never hit the big, obvious 
markets that everyone Knows sbout, end most 
of us try first. These humble, industrious, 
end resourceful writers dig up cutlets that 
i have never heard of. At WCS House we have 
6 market file that we try to Keep reesmebly 
up to dete. It contains severe! thousend en- 
tries. and of course we have many lists that 
we can refer to. 1 elso carry in my heed an 
essortment of genersl knowledge gathered by 
reeding and wetching news columns of inform 
ation that has developed snd changed over a4 
period of years. But even with these helps, 
and the flow of magazines that cross sever- 
al desks, we Know we do not knowtoo much 4- 
bout markets. Special research alwsys has to 
be done. And the writers I mentioned are al- 
ways tipping us off sbout new markets. 


No one, not even sgents, perhaps least of 
all agents who specialize, can know "all" 
bout markets. Cne reason for this is natur- 
ally because editors often do not know what 
they themselves think until a particular or 
unusual story comes slong. I think ofe ser- 
ial about which I advised 4 writer once. It 
was a historical. The suthor was thinking of 
writing about a rather famous and often us- 
ed character. I suggested she make a little 
boy the MC for greater reader interest. She 
aid this, end her research was so thorough, 
the only thing the editor questioned was an 
actual happening that really occurred. He- 
sult: the editor accepted nearly 10,000 more 
words than she had stated emphsticelly in the 
beginning was her top length. 


Incidentally, the suthor may well have ov- 
erlooked a later bet, because she told only 
half the full historical story, an important 
anniversary of which was celebrated several 
years later. This made an almost perfect set- 
up for » sequel during the anniversary yeer. 
I have known lots of writers, including my- 
self, to miss obvious follow up stories and 
set-ups such as this. it takes lots of wide 
experience to make one alert to openings. 


The sale I heave just described was one by 
the author without benefit of an agent. Now 
let us look at one arranged by an agent The 
author had « series of short stories running 
in a very populer magazine. One of the bige 
est slicks allowed to the agent it would be 
interested in 4 similar series with suitable 
variations to make it an original project.aA 
difficult assignment to ssy the least. Cth- 
er writers, I believe, were given an oppor- 
tunity to try out for this assignment. But 
the writer I am thinking of had a lead. 


This opportunity represented a more diffi- 
cult one than the series she was salready en- 
gaged in for a variety of reasons. She had 
to avoid imitating herself. She had to cre- 
ate an entirely new character. One incident- 
ally, that for reasons | cannot disclose at 
this moment, was much more difficult for her 
to visualize. all this called for particuler 
care. The odds were all against her. and so 
she should have taken more care in present- 
ing her samples. This was 4 case of where a 
great deal of painstaking effort was essen- 
tial to read the mind and emotions of all of 
those known to have the final say in buying 
or rejecting not one story, but the "idea", 
Every possible rejection factor had to be e- 
liminated. and the final decision had to be 
held off as long as possible. The chance to 
satisfy the editorial mind needed to be kept 
fluid as long as possible. It wasn't, and so 
the writer missed the boat. It was small sat- 
isfaction that no one else did succeed, and 
the whole idea was dropped. 


But here is still another example. lt was 
told me by the late Seam Merwin, once one of 
the highest paid short story writers in the 
business. His agent lunched with the editor 
of COLLIER'S one day. The letter remarked he 
wou e to run some stories with theatri- 
cal backgrounds. (ne or two, maybe more, if 
they were good. The agent knew bierwin was 4 
man who had been in and out of Broedway. He 
got in touch with Merwin immediately. Sug- 
gested he thought a series of four stories, 
independent but using some of the seme peo- 
ple could be sold. Merwin turned the idea a- 
round in his mind. He fastened on an ironic 
bit of humor involving two producers at the 
moment in the public eye. He thus built the 
frame that geve the series topical news-peg 
interest and slight controversial value. He 
took extreme pains, and picked the editor's 
mind. Hesult: COLLIEA'S bought eight of the 
yarns! 


The secret of successful selling is being 
full of your subject, and enthusiastic about 
it. You heave a product. You're sold on it & 
so overflowing with warmth &@ creative energy 
that much of your “stuff” never actuselly ep- 
peers in the script. But this vitelity does 
color it. Then you study intelligently your 
market. You do not slavishly imitate. Gm the 
contrary, you effect a worthy compromise be 
tween your stuff and the editor's needs You 
ere original inside his lLimitetiona Try it. 
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LET US ELECT THE BEST MEN! 





It is time for « national election egein. 
Time to elect tall men, stetesmen. Time to 
take the long look, to balance purely locel 
and often selfish interests against lerger, 
netionel and international, well being. Its 
fashionable todey to look down one's noseat 
internationelism, to believe thet our own ne- 
tion is the best of all, period, and that e 
devietion, eny deviation, however small, from 
conformity to a tight line of jingoistic and 
neationalistio petriotism should be suspect. 


Yet thet is not the type of patriotism of 
@ greet American like President Eisenhower, 
who is @ deeply religious man. Noris it the 
spirit thet made this country what it is to- 
dey. Frenchmen, Poles, Jews, men of a vari- 
ed number of races and creeds helped the 14 
colonies to win their independence. It was 
this country's ability to sppreociete and as- 
similate the best in every country that hée 
given us our present vitelity and resource- 
fulness. it is our friendly sense of neigh- 
borliness and willingness to share our pros- 
perity with less fortunate or less mature & 
stabilized nations that keeps us friends in 
every part of the globe. They know that come 
@ sudden and unexpected disaster, America is 
certain to be the first to lend them 4 hand 
in rebuilding. That we can and do thrill at 
every opportunity to work ably with others. 


are we then to step out of character, and 
belie our true nature by creven fear? Shall 
we, even as we fight thought-control by out- 
siders, weave our own spider's web of doom? 
Shell we fall into the very trap of Commun- 
ist Russie by benkrupting ourselves in mul- 
ti-faceted arms' races from which there can 
be no ultimate victory? Brute strength is a 
vitel factor when one fights with en unciv- 
i1lized end primitive bully ermed with those 
weapons thet civilization has devised. But 
there are many other ways to defeat such an 
enemy besides force slone. We must use all. 


There is the overpowering strength one ne- 
tion geins, when it earns the respect & ad- 
miration of the entire world. The one thing 
a bully feers more then anything else is tobe 
on one side selone sgsinsts united front. and 
so fer we have hardly scraped the surfece in 
using moral indignetion as a defense ageins 
the lron Curtein countries. We heave tried to 
dicker and make desls. There never can besny 
compromise with evil, especially when ea vil- 
lein's word is becked only by flim-flem, & @ 
treachery such es the world hes never exper- 
tenced before. 


However practice] and reelistic one my be 
today, 1t is becoming incressingly apparent 
thet the future of our civilization depends 
as much, if not more, upon believe in God as 
upon brutalizing force. The faith and tran- 
scendent love thet sustained Jesus must fill 
and overpower all of us to the same wonder- 
ful degree thet it seems to that exceeding- 
ly smell sect known as Friends or Quekers.. 
While others wave fists and threeten hostile 
neighbors, they go about living creatively, 
giving generously of their love thet has no 
limiting Grawstrings on it, and proving thet 
men can live at peace with their neighbors! 


And sowe face another major election year 
with 411 of its opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. as I write this the President has 
not declared himself. But although he repre- 
sents to a large percentage of the country, 
Il think, the kind of personality we believe 
this country typifies, the question whether 
he rune or not is not nearly so importent as 
it has been made to seem. The important and 
vital thing is thet all over America we, the 
people, elect good men, tall statesmen, the 
best, most honest men we can for every major 
and minor office. That would be the best con- 
pliment we could possibly pay “Ike,” our good 
neighbor. Thet and a clean, honest election. 


There are exceptionally good men in bothof 
the major political parties, and also prob- 
ably in most of the smaller parties. But we 
have got to find and elect them. The sooner 
we leern to maintain party loyalty, but sub- 
ordinete it in the finel analysis to really 
patriotic lowe of our great country, the bet- 
ter will we play our hand for enduring peace 
and good will. Nothing will so impress Rus- 
sie and the world at large so much 4s an ham- 
est, uncorrupt and wise choice of good men, 
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YCU CANNOT GET AWAY FROM MORAL VaLU&S 





You may be writing an article or 4 story, 
but in either case moral valués will play a 
very important part in your plans. You may 
think you are offering pure entertainment & 
nothing more. But those velues still remain 
all important. Take the good old "Westerns" 
for example. Who were and ure the opponents 
that fight it out? On one side the rustlers 
or horse thieves, on the other the hero and 
the forces of lew and order. Today, cespite 
the over-emphasis on violence and crime, the 
movies, radio snd tv are basically still in 
the childish age of playing “cops and robb- 
ers.” 


Although it is not good reporting ifs re- 
porter editoriaslizes. He is supposed to re- 
port the fects, and let the resder draw his 
own conclusions. But much of the interest « 
excitement of our dsily newspspers and mag- 
azines derives from the suthors and editors 
emphasizing the good and the evil forces at 
work in the community. A werof the positive 
and the negative. In politics there is usu- 
ally the struggle between the “haves” & the 
have nots. Ever since adam and ive there is 

he struggle between materialism and idesl- 
ism. Most of the strongest themes for dram- 
4tio stories or outstanding feature articles 
grow out of the clesh of these opposites. 


Every time I study 4 story I look for the 
two extremes the suthor hes set up. and it 
seems to me that the most valuable imege in 
my work that I ever stumbled upon was one | 
call for myself the prism of drama and dram 
atic conflict. Granted that you have two op- 
posing forces or values, then the MC and the 
reader face two alternatives. Now Change or 
the lack of it can be equally dramatic. But 
in a scene or 4 story alike the movement of 
the action from one extreme to the other is 
not effected all st onoe. 


Thet is where your prism comes in. In the 
complete cycle of a rainbow you move 4 step 
at a time from purple to red to orange W yel- 
low to green to blue to purple. Red, yellow, 
blue are the primary colors. The others ure 
derivatives, blends sachieved by mixing ye! - 
low and blue, blue and red, etc. But between 
purple and red or yellow and green there are 
many other gradations, just as ull the col- 
ors are gradations between black and white. 


It is the same with emotions and the mor- 
al values. actors like scenes that "run the 
complete gamut” between two wide extremes. a 
scene that permits an actor to run up & down 
the graduated scsle between love and hete— 
how he loves it. and the writer who can de- 
vise a scene like thet between Camille 4 ar- 
mand's fether in “Camille,” the old dramat- 
ic melodrama, has accomplished something. In 
that scene the father says, "Camille,1 like 
you. But, you 6 prostitute, cannot marry my 
son.” Camille disegrees, begs, wheedles and 
threatens. All in vain. It may be melodrams 


and a tear-jerker, Dut it will act well. It 
is a classic of scene-construction. 


and it succeeds because it goes one great 
step further. Its author shows convincingly 
at lesst while you are in the thester, that 
black may have some white in it, and white, 
correspondingly, may have some bluck, too.. 
in other words, that truth is relative, not 
arbitrary and fixed. The modern members of a 
group of writers such as The Western 4riters 
of america sre well aware 4 eir prede- 
cessors wrote over-simplified horse operas. 
The hero and heroine were spun-gold, while, 
on the contrary the villain was 4 wretch, a4 
vblack-hearted devil. 


Today, we try to be more subt'e. But actu 
ally, much of the difference between liter- 
ary writing and entertainment writing isthe 
aGifference between sdolescence and maturity 
in thought and emotions. and the great lit- 
erary names down through the ages are those 
of men and women, who had the insight & the 
observant eye to see more deeply, They didnt 
content themselves with just two extremes | 
think rather they set up the extremes, the 
Opposites, but then they showed the way the 
moral values have a way of criss-crossing & 
becoming mixed. 


Galsworthy did this in his grim, ironical 
pley, “Justice.” Shakespeare did it better, 
most peop’e will agree, in "The Merohent of 
Venice.” Notable playwrights and novelists, 
in all sges, have been called the consciene 
of the nation or the world. Many of them to- 
day sre trying to wrestle with the pressing 
problems of our age. Segregation, capital & 
labor, hungry, down-trodden people, materi- 
slism vs. the human spirit. Many of the ser- 
ious books and articles concern them, too.A 
writer today has no need of running outofi- 
deas. Only of figuring out how to reduce an 
important theme to simple, yet real terms. 


That is where another factor enters in. a 
great many stories today sre in 4 sense 4l- 
legories. If you have worked out 4@ scale of 
values, you can make your characters repre- 
sent certain of these. Don t make the vill- 
gin ell black and the hero white as snow. l- 
stead, let them represent mature expressions 
of the opposing or contrasting ideas and e- 
motions. and don't just paint with black or 
white. Use all the gradustions of color. Let 
the subordinate and minor characters help to 
carry the ball. That way you will build upa 
complete and realistic situation. Zech cher- 
acter represents a different shading in the 
scale of moral values. 


But remember when you come to write those 
scenes, to build them up, milk them dry. Get 
all the changes und transitions in the slo, 
inevitable movement of the action, the shift 
in the MC's position from "| want to dothis” 
to "I must do this.” and dont be too hasty. 
Hemember Camille. Get all the “turns.” Tease 
the reader. Screw up the suspense—tight! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POBTRY 





By Elves Rey Herris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





This month the poem for comment is: 


WHI P-POOR-WILL 





By Gwynnedd Criffith 





Airy spirit of the night, 

I heave heard your restless flight, 

What your quest? Why your ory 

Lonely on the midnight sky? 

Echoing... fading...farawayec. 

Has your dear love flown astray? 

Whet the dream that guides your flight? 
Airy spirit of the night... 


Miss Griffith seys: "'Whip-poor-will” was 
the result of an early memory of the lonely 
because solitery life of an only child liv- 
ing in the country—the plaintive cry of the 
lonely bird on the midnight sky, @ cry that 
filled me with wondering restlessness, and 
an awareness of my own then lonely state.” 


Many comments were received concerning our 
Workshop. It's easier to take oriticism, «as 
we ell know, if the compliments come first: 


E. P. Chichester: 
n olation. 
treated simply. 


One senses the darkness 
t hes « simple theme,and is 
Shows unity of thought. 


Eunice C. Neely: Its rhythm is smooth, not 
monotonous. One gets the idea of a haunting, 
pleintive melody. 





Julie Anne Cook: An example of "poetry for 
plessure.” Hefreshing. 





Katherine L. Ramsdell: 
. ng phreses 
loneliness, 


Lily D. Pearce: The weirdness of the bird's 
ory is 80 we brought out. 
Bessie Berg: A delicate, 


Madeline G. Selmon: Conteins singable, melo- 
ous words, 


rat A. Pelion. The words chosen cerry out 
@ impression of the lonely, restless, seek- 
ing spirit of the whippoorwill very well. 


Recreates in simple, 
@ memory of her childhood 


musicel imagery. 


There were more, but spece is tight. For 
the same reeson we cennot use all the help- 
ful comments thet ceme in. I choose repre- 
sentative ones. The euthor gets ell of them 


The title: 
Nen Fite-Patriok: While I like it written 
WIth hyphens, my dictionery says it is one 


word, though some authorities disagree. 


eee ae. I like it. It tells the 
subject and recalls the sound. The body of 
poem justifies the title. 


Geraldine M. Tolles: I would like to see it 
mentioned early in the poem to quickly cen- 
ter the reader's attention on the whippoor- 
will. 


Olive Pog eee Without it, 1 should not be 
eure whe ra the poem refers to. The tem- 
po and meter seem elmost too light, too gay 
too ewift, to convey tothe readerthe heunt- 
ing, almost weird mystery of the bird's na- 
ture. I can see that Gw edd Griffith has 
the talent end skill to gh @n unmisteka- 
bly whippoorwill poem. 


Elve: A good suggestion—to make the poem so 

unmistekebly about a whippoorwill that the 
title need but verify the fact. I think thet 
is whet Mrs. Tolles is saying. If the poem 
were more definitely about a whippoorwill, we 
would not need to repeat the word inthe body 
of the poem. 








To begin carrying out Miss Boynton's sug- 
gestion, let us take 4 look at the facts of 
neture. 


Mary 8. Thomas: Airy spirit suggests some- 
thine emall, light, ethereal. Actually, the 
whippoorwill's body is ten inches long, but 
seems much larger beceuse of long wings end 
a wide wing spread, chunky build about heed 
end breast, end a lerge beak. The whippoor- 
will never sings on the wing and his flight, 
though swift and agile, is silent. The bird 
is so seldom seen that it often seems but a 
wandering voice. Might not the poem be bet- 
ter built around this image? 


Gertrude Durand: Airy spirit hardly applies 
to the Whippoorwill, which is almost sarth- 
bound—laeys its eggs on the ground, perches 
on fences, seldom gets higher than the low- 
er branches of trees. Its flight, restless 
enough es its darts about in search of food, 
is noiseless. Wouldn't “felt your restless 
flight® be better? 


Ma Alden C bell: Insteed of picturing 
the bird as five, the poet should tell us 
that he is hidden, not restless, not quest- 


ing, only calling "incessantly. (390 consecu- 
tive calls have been recorded!) 


Olive aa Airy spirit...Not the whip- 
poorw - He is rather a solem bird. S&ven 
when he steps up his tempo it is urgency ra- 


ther than gaiety he expresses. "Eerie" would 
be more definitive. 


wet A. Fellon agrees with Gertrude Durand, 
oT eht is restless. 


"Midnight sky” was questioned by readers, 
since the whippoorwill flies low, and only 
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Sings thet late on moonlit nights. 


Geraldine M. Tolles: Children, even lonely 
ones, ere ususlly asleep before midnight. 





Rhyme and Rhythm: 





E. P. Chichester: The rhyme scheme does not 
seem veried enough. While the repetitionof 
the first line for the last makes for emphe 
Sis, and is sllowable, | object to the same 
word "flight" in the secondary rhyming lines 
2 end 7, Either one or the other should in- 
troduce another rhyming word. Lines J and 4 
use the same long "i" sound es the first tw: 
and lest two lines. This is monotonous in sc 
short 6 poem. There ere only 2 vowel sounds 
in the rhymes of eight lines! The interior 
rhyme "“why-cry” is displeasing. Can you use, 
"cell" for "cry"? 





kunice C, Neely: The cry of the whippoor- 
will is certainly repetitious, consequently 
the frequent use of the long "i" sound isnt 
objectionel to me. 





Mary Alden Campbell: Some editors wouldn't 
ellow the sounc of “quest” efter "rest”"less, 
or “midnight” efter "night", or "eairy” with 
“spirit”. Perhaps using “whippoorwill” for s 
rhyme word and choosing 6 title that devel- 
oped the resl theme of the poem would help 46 
lot. 





Wiedeline G, Salmon: The reguler meter, the 
smooth lines, the rhymes and the repetition 
in the first end last lines, give the whole 
poem @ singing quelity. 





Jac Tweton: Il think a new, dissimilar last 
ne wou add to the feeling, and descrip- 
tive powers cf the poem. 


Nen Fitz-Patrick: I like the least line re- 
pesting the first us, in such 6 short poem, 
this gives it stability end form. 





Mary A. Fallon: The rhythm fits the spirit 
of the whippoorwill, especially the varis- 
tions of the questioning in line 5, and 4- 
gein in line 5. The pause in esch of these 
lines where 6 syllable is omitted, gives the 
effect of variety in keeping with the words 
expressed. The failing stress thet the tro- 
chee gives further carries out the spiritof 
the poem, and even the call of the whippoor- 
will, the wey he stresses WHIPpoor#ILL. 








KE. P. Chichester: Line 3 is short @ sylla- 
e. Try reading it "shet the questicn?” in- 


stead of "quest". Sounds smoother to me. 


The questions: 





Mary S. Thomas: Most of the questions seem 
6 bit ecademic. Should not the idea of lone 
liness be better conveyed by pleying up such 
ideas as thet of the bird's being heerd on- 
ly in the gloaming,of 6 person's sudden wax- 
ing to hear it in the distence on 6 moon-lit 





‘ 


night, or its indistinct appearance, its ex- 
cessive shyness, its swift, silent retreat 
when anyone tries to approsch it,its heunt- 
ing whistle? 


blary alden Campbell: Perhaps these 4 quest- 
ions should heve a compenseting answer show- 
ing how a lonely bird-cry effects the child; 
perhaps not—there is en empathy crested by 
the poem's drifting off in the three dots. 





Geraldine M. Tolles: It seems es though for 
smoothness seke she should have said, "What 
is your quest? why do you cry?" The seme is 
true of “What the dream...” 





Nen Fitz-Patrick: There are too many quest- 
ions for such @ small poem and this tends to 
lessen response by the reader end undermine 
his confidence in the writer's conviction. 


Mery a. Fallon: I like the questioning at- 
titude of the lines. i think anyone wholis- 
tens to the whippoorwil! can't help wonder- 


ing ebout his pleintive repetition of those 
same notes over and over. 





Line 5: 


Sumnice C. Neely: | suggestwriting "faraway" 
SS two words. 1t would really mske one feel 
the distance and the flight. 





Mary S. Thomas: The best line for suggest- 
ing the mood the writer is trying to convey 
Characteristic, too, of the bird's call. 





Clive Boynton: Lovely and peculierly "whip- 
poorwill”™ in sound, sense, and feeling. 





Julia Anna Cook: So effective it would be 
6 shame to change it. 





Line 6: 


Clive Boynton: “dear love” strikes @ senti- 
mental note. There is no nonsense about the 
whippoorwill. He has sentiment but not sen- 
timenteality. The phrese has « too old fesh- 
foned sound in this setting. 





Madeline G. Salmon: Might it not be better 
Oo 4s 1@ rad whet knowledge or assurance 
or love he is seeking in the night? 


Nen Fitz-Petrick: an intruding over-senti- 
mental query, bresking off the impact of the 
preceeding lines. (She suggests:) Like human 


Greams that go astray. 
Ma S. Thomas: I don't like "flown astray," 
possibly because “astray” hes been so comm 


ly associated with animals. 





Gertrude Durand: "flown estray” seems 4 lit- 
tle awkward. TI prefer “gone astrey,” though 
trite, as smoother. 





Line 7: 
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E. P. Chichester: Does 4 bird dream? Cen a 
Tresm guilds motion? Isnt the whole idea one 
that applies humen attributes toe non-human 
heing? 


Olive 3oynton: A dreem may impel, inspire, 
hut doesnt guide his flight. This line (pro- 
vided the slight change of meter is accept- 
eble) impresses me 4s more clearly conveying 
the meaning: "Whet dreem inspires your mys- 
tic flight?” 


Bessie ii, Hartling: a better word for dream 
such 48 “urge”. 


Punctustion: 


Mery &S. Thomas: To oclerify the syntex, put 
® period st the end of line 2, move the in- 
terrogation point from line 4 to the end of 
5, putting « comm after 4. In exactly the 
same way, move the interrogation point from 
line 7 to 3, putting 6 comma after 7. 


More ideas: 


Carrie Marecy Boring suggests reversing the 
Tourth and rere TInes. Then "“echoing....” 
would follow right after the word cry. he 
thinks it should. lin order to do this while 
keeping # pattern, she would rearrange this 
poem into o couplet, 8 quetrein, 6 couplet. 


Mary S. Thomas: Might not the whippoorwill 
Be more explicitly used in the lest line or 
two 68 4 symbol of human loneliness? This 
would creete a climax, and if done skilful- 
ly, might give the last line an interesting 
twist. 


veraldine M. Tolles: Miss Griffith's state- 
ment in the pereagreaph under her poem, might 
well be worked into eo second part of the po- 
em Picturing in poetry the lonely child lis 
tening to the poignant call of the whippoor- 
will in the derk,and her emotional reaction 
to it would give body and depth to the poem, 
end greater meaning for the reader. 





Markets suggested were: NATURE, farm, home 
magazines, poetry journals, newspepers. 


Elva: We must remember that there is more to 
this poem than a description of the whippoor- 
will. We must not forget the child.The poet 
is not describing the way the bird sounds— 
but the way the bird sounds to lonely lit- 
tle child. The whippoorwill may not be rest 
less in fact, but may, indeed, seem restless 
to a child who is also restless, and it's this 
feeling, if brought out in the poem, that is 
sure to make it really 4 poem, not justamelo- 
dious description of a bird. The reactions 
and feelings of the child ere most importsnt. 
However, 1 do not agree with the suggestion 
that another stanza be added to picture the 
child. We should be able to feel the child 
is there, because we are seeing the whippoor 
will through her eyes, and our sight is be- 
ing colored by her impression. 


Someone suggested using "whippoorwill” for 
@ rhyme word. This might be @ good idea, but 
we do not really need to have the word any- 
where in the body of the poem, if as we 
Boynton says, itis a really whippoorwill po- 
ém. The choice of words and rhythmscould re- 
mind us so unmistakebly of 6 whippoorwill, we 
need not use the word et all. Many poems have 
been written about whippoorwills, using the 
name to set the rhythmic base. More origin- 
elity can be achieved by doing the same with- 
out using the neme. 


We ere getting too technical when we say a 
dream cannot guide 4 flight. Too literal. We 
should be accursete, but let us not teke ell 
the imagination out of poetry. In 6 sense in- 
spireation is 4 guiding spirit, end it is in 
this sense that 1 think the suthor uses the 
word. But 4 better word might be found, such 
4s Bessie Hartling's "urge". My suggestion 
is “need.” 





Personally, 1 enjoy the repetition of the 
first line again et the end of the poem. It 
ties the poem up, adds to the singing quel- 
ity. In e letter from Witter aa author 
of "Book of Lyrics" reviewe n ITE for 
December, he ssys:".......Music has slipped 
out of modern poetry." Let us not let the 
music of poetry get away from us. 


I don't egree with the person who did not 
like the repetition of "flight." Since it is 
used with eo different combination of words, 
it is good. It adds to the music of the re- 
frain, yet is not mere repetition. It builds. 
However, flight might not be the best word. 
Since the whippoorwill sits so long in one 
place we do not feel that he is flying from 
one spot to another, rather moving at inter- 
vals. Miss Durand's suggestion to use "felt" 
instesd of “heard” is good. 


Concerning "sky", though the bird may be 
low his call would seem to fill the sky to 4 
lonely listening child. Perhaps this couldbe 
better expressed by using "against" or "fill". 


I did not object to the internal rhyme in 
"Why your cry". In @ way it is indicetiveof 
the whippoorwill's call, merely changing the 
short "i" sound in the beginning and end to 
the long "1" sound, a variation that will 
help to keep the poem from becoming toc much 
& caricature of the whippoorwill's cry. The 
repetitionof the same long "i" sound through 
out, "quest" and "restless",and the presence 
of only two rhyme sounds is good in this po- 
em. Is not the call of the whippoorwill mom 
tonous? In eight short lines such repetition 
cannot become sv monotonous that.it bothers. 
Rather it puts over the spirit of the lone- 
ly repeated cry of the whippoorwill. 


I dont think there sre too many questions 
for a short poem. The mind of the child is 
filled with questions, and the fact thst they 
are unenswered helps to put over the lonely, 
restless feeling of the child,—the need of 








Rab em oospa 


the child. 


Mary Fallon is right when she points out 4 
good variation of meter in line 3. While po- 
etry should be written in good grammar just 
@s should prose,in this case the omission of 
the verb is so evident that no one could mis- 
take what the poet meens. The danger in i¢- 
noring the rules of grammer lies inthe fact 
that so often the result is sloppy, ambigu- 
ous writing. There is no smbiguity here. In 
addition the poet is conveying something in 
the way of feeling to us through the rhythm. 
She has brokenarule for an artistic reason. 
She hes éccomplished more by leaving out the 
verb. Therefore she is justified. Perheps 
she could use this seme meter aguin in 4no- 
ther line, perhaps not. If she does it too 
often, the poem will degenerate into just an 
imitation of the bird's call snd would lose 
some of the lonely restless feeling she is 
trying to put over. 


While I always have the last word in this 
workshop, there is nothing finel about it.. 
There ere no directions, in black end white, 
for writing poetry. Many shades of grey are 
acceptable and desirable. There are mary dif- 
ferent editors to please,meny different su- 
diences. It remains for the poet to sort out 
these comments and decide for herself which 
she should incorporste into a revision. Or, 
failing the ability to revise successfully, 
(it's difficult to do without losing the o- 
riginel spark) perhaps she has lesrned seno- 
ther principle to apply to future poems. 


Next time we discuss # child's poem: 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS 





By Bunice C. NEELY 





Johnny-jump-ups' ssucy faces 

Peer from unexpected places; 

The,” are in the rockery, in the bed, 
In the pathway where we tread; 

They scatter seed right in the gress 
To smile at people as they pass. 

Pert little faces, full of fun, 
Flirting with rain and winking 4t sun 
Are tempting me; I want to pley, 

But 1 must cut the gress today! 


This poem hasbeen rewritten severel times. 
It wes sent out once to PORWARD but was re- 
turned with 6 ‘does not fit our editorial re 
quirements" rejection slip. Mrs. Neely has 
written severs) poems for children, most of 
which she contributed to the school paper— 
where she teught. In 1952 she won first prize 
for @ poem at the Philadelphia Regional Writ- 
ers' Conference. 








Deadline for comments is May lst. Thenk 
you for sending your comments in such read- 
able fashion: different idees separseted, and 
the whole double-spsced. It helps 4 lot be- 
cause then I can catalogue the many differ- 
ent types of comment end seperete them. 





Please send humorous poems with @ comment 
about Mrs. Neely's poem, because in Septem- 
ber Workshop we will discuss humorous verse. 
The shorter your poems sre the better. This 
time we plen to buy (et a token payment, §1 
each) end use more than one in the September 
issue. 





Poems to be eligible must be eccompanied, 
alweys by @ comment on the other fellow's ms. 
whether you enter e poem or not, be helpful 
end send se comment anywey. Do not forget to 
sey whet you like about Mrs. Neely's poem & 


why. and remember, deadline, May lst. (Com- 
ments received late will be forwarded to an 


suthor alweys.) Madeline Salmon sends thank 
you for the helpful suggestions on her poem 
"Identity". 





NEW BOOKS FOR POETS 





THIS TILTING DUST. Leah Bodine Drake. 
olden Qu ress. 92.00. A selection of 
the Book Club for Poetry. It won the Bores- 
tone Mountein Poetry Awerd for $1,250. Wiss 
rexe is & very good creftsman end hes much 
to say. One could only wish she would sey it 
with @ little more wermth. 


THIS, MY BEQUEST. Willis Ebermen. The Golden 
tulrt Press. $2.90. Another Book Club for Po 
etry selection. Good poetry to samples lit- 
tle at « time. The volume is permested with 
storm and desth, which mekes for gloominess 


in reading if taken et one sitting. 


The 





abD: 


BATTING AVERACE COLUMN. 





Scheuer 





Marjorie S. 
; TAR, C. S. MONITOR, 


Lydie Lion Roberts 
Articles: Boston GLOBE, C. S. MONITOR. 


Helen S. Neal 














‘Articles: TIONAL UBLIC, PORECAST 
and WEST ' Y ° 
NOTE: send in your list of ecceptencea If 


possible, please be specific as to dates or 
issues, and we welcome names of editors and 
addresses. Your cooperstion helps us to of- 
fer * wider end more scourste knowledge re- 
garding markets thet ere receptive. 


Boston Arts Festival. Good news for poets, 
Now in s rd year, this chember of ocom- 
merce dream for attracting “visitors to the 
Boston Public Gardens" in June, now gives to 
@ contemporary American poet 4 cash awerm of 
$500 for 6 new work on the occesion of this 
festival, arohibe)d MacLeish is the recipi- 
ent this year. Hobert Frost ond Carl Sentbury 
preceeded him. 








nate and elsewhere be 
bered and curbed, or covered up? The United 
States have a historic opportunity to get a 
cleaner government. Will we insist upen it? 
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2ND CLARK UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 





Plens are now well under way for the Seo- 
ona Clark Universit Urite s' Copyerente ~ 
orcester, ss., y 
@ good one, we ere voginsineg to Bs ge Fang 
ing by the sterr thet is being assembled by 
Bill. And as early es Jenuery the first in- 
quiry hed elready been received! A number of 
others have come in since then. I hope that 
the registration will be larger, but not too 
much larger then lest year. Because the nice 
thing last yeer wes the intimate, friendly, 
end helpful atmosphere. 








This year we hope to improve the schedule 
we drew up last year quite a bit. It is al- 
so our intention to make it possible for ev- 
eryone to heer more of the speakers. There 
will be fewer simulteneous workshops. Most 
of our steff ere nationelly known editors & 
writers in their speciel fields. The others 
if less well known, ere no less expert. Our 
feeling is that they should be heard by 411 
or most of the conferees. In e conference of 
this kind there ere values in getting the round 
viewpoint and discovering that the univers- 
61 end fundementel principles are very much 
the same in all types of writing. 


As we go to press we seem assured that an 
essooiate editor of READER'S DIGEST, ett 
H. Schmidt, who elso teaches at NYO Writin 

re er, and Maxine aie fiction editor a9 
author of an excellent 
é, "The Magic Key to Success- 

ful Writing,” will be on our steff. Frances 
Frost, widely published poet, is also sign- 
64 to come. We hope to have Mildred Mikken- 
en, one of Bill's former students, an or- 
jester TELEGRAM's Women's News RBditor, who 
s also a featured Sunday columist. Doris 
Marston, editor of the Maine Stete Federa— 
on of Women's Clubs zine, one of las 


year's very populer speakers, is expected to 
return. 















On the fiction side another distinguished 
member of the steff will be Thewdete Sturg- 
eon, fiction writer and euthor in e Science 
Fiction field. Alene Corliss, who heerd him 
speek et «a Canadien conference, wes preising 
him highly lest year. There will be others, 


inoluding, we hope, en agent and a juvenile 
writer. and we have a very helpful ta . re- 


oording of Allene. Stetion WT used si- 
multaneously while she [6a @ Workshop! ‘went 


The feaeern ad ione) Christien Writers Con- 
f omas, Vrece Congre- 
getions ach. Union Ave. at Peerl Street, 
Freminghen, Mass., will be held in Boston on 
Seturdey, Apr. 14th. For details: address a» 
above. 





(All dey, good progrem & speakers.) 






Conference, Green , Wis. uly , on 
T@-2Tat, will be « bie’ end laterestineg one, 
Deteils: eddress es above, Miss Helen K. Wel- 
lece, 1703 Chest st., Phile. 3, Pe. 


16TH STATE OF MAINE WRITERS' CONFERENCE 





A preliminery ennouncement from Dan Kell 
makes this Conference sound interesting. rt 


will be held in Ocean Park, August 22-Z4th. 
Robb Sagendorph, publisher and editor, YANK 
RE ana rhe one Fermer's Almanec,"” will be a 
featured speeker. The Kellys, the Gleasons, 
the Herrises, Doris Marston, Lering WilTians 
and Sheldon chet et ian @ll expec e bac 
with new nemes 4 to the staff. "Den says 


Duene Doolittle, editor of DOWNEAST says he 
reslly hopes to attend this year. 





It is an informal conference and much fun 
is had beceuse so many of the same writers, 
artists and editors return each year, pick- 
ing up on the experience yarns end prectical 
shoptealk where they left off the year befora 
The nearby beach and ocean, the friendly at- 
mosphere of the little hotel and the reuni- 
on dinner on the first night all make it an 
unforgetable experience. For further details 
write: Den Kelly, 37 Stone St., Augusta, Me, 
For accomo ons: Ocean Park Hotel, Ocean 
Park, Me. (The very nominal registration of 
the Conference and the inexpensive rates at 
the hotel make this an exceedingly attract- 
ive short conference. ) 


THE PHILA. REGIONAL WRITERS' CONFERENCE 





This will be the 8th annual conference. A 
very large number of workshops, lectures, & 
opportunities to talk with prominent writers 
and editors, an agent or two, etc. are pack- 
ed into the short time. It is one of the best 
run conferences in the country. A board of 
managers starts the week after each confer- 
ence to plan the next one and meets throug? 
out the year. 


This year the Conference comes later then 
usual. June 27-29, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
Because of its relation to Phila. and N. Y. 
publishing centers the staff is always note 
worthy. and this year for the third year in 
succession Bill Harris is serving as speci- 
al Conference Consultant. He is available to 
members of the Conference for personal con- 
ferences about writing and selling problems, 
He always looks forward to seeing members of 
the WCS Family who may be in the area. 


The Conference eas usual is staging a con- 
test open to all who register for any work- 
shop. There ere categories with word limits, 


12 of them, which should be enough for most 
(Postmark 
"lc 897, Phile.5, 


writers! Entries due by June lst. 
Geedline.) Address 22% 
Pe., f © COmp’ete rules. 





va 

al fetes, snetehion first cless. Not likely 
in en election year. But a reise will not do 
much to lessen the postgl deficit. The post- 
al employees, under-peid, want another reise 
and point out thet the lest Congress raised 
them $4 per week, and its members $150.00! 
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SOME IMPORTANT NEWS AND VIEWS 





The Western Writers of america third ennv 
el an ogy 8 not only en received well 
by critics in its herd cover edition issued 
by Pee House, but is to be reprinted (by 
DelT Books) fn the spring of 1957. 


RITE is gled to give the WWA«e generous 
emount of credit for the way it end its mem- 
bers ere attempting to rehebilitete the rep- 
utetion of the so-celled "Western.” These 
writers feel, quite correotly, thet stories 
with e Western beckground need not bea com- 
bination of six gun “bang-beng" and «a cari- 
ceture dialect such es never existed on sea 
or land. They epperently feel that the Wes- 
tern is an outgrowth of the settling of the 
West and thus its developing folklore,a true 
segment of Americans. In other words,s gen- 
uine prototype of the romance and dremea of s- 
mericen life. As such, they would like over 
@ period of years to maks it a worthy cous- 
in to the more serious books in fiction and 
factual prose about the West. Incidentelly, 
not all books written by the members of WHA 
are fiction. Nor ell megezine short pieces. 


The lesson of this is thet « well organiza 
e4 group of writers in a special field, any 
field, can lift the level of their writing, 
can improve the conditions of their selling 
considerably. The Mysto Writers of ameri- 
oe and the Sooiety o gazine Writers both 
ere achieving prac @. results, too. In an 
appreciable wey ell three organizations ere 
opening the way for more and better writing 
by innumerable writers, many of whom eren't 
now members of their organizetions. We feel 
this is good for Writing, and in the longrun 
what is good for Writing is best for all of 
us who write. It makes better oreftemen and 
it makes better, heppier, more prosperous 4& 
finer citizens of each end every one. There 





ere no worthier folk in any lend then writ- 
ere who ere creative nd proud of their good 
craftemanship and rt stande 


The Harverd Summer pono) is planning for 
ita overe program 8 r eae conference 
on "The Little Magazine in America." It is 
to cover such magazines as the Kenyon Revi 
Somange Review and Partisan Review. It tT 
é@1s0 take in “some of the postry Journels... 


(that have become) such e distinctive fee-— 
ture of American life and letters." It is to 








ss., 
pays each Sunday $10 for. al ,000 words res- 


ume of your trip. Probably iimitea to resd- 
ers within the circulation area. Rules are 
detailed. Read them before submitting! 


AMERICal meAre. 4109 Bushnell Road, Uni- 
versity He 8, Ohio. This is a4 new ad- 
adress for this “eer edited pootey magazine, 
published by Loring Williams, our friend ard 
staff associate at Tanumerebie writers con- 
ferences for many years. 





be hoped thet the discussion will not be lim 
ited to the scholerly and literary publice- 
tions. a thorough end peinstaeking study and 
enelysis of the problems confronting Little 
magezines could be an extremely healthy eid 
to their strengthening for the future. This 
would in turn be beneficial to writers, and 
would no doubt lead to better writing, & to 
more fruitful creative work. The Conference 
would thus leave « lasting influence on the 
writing and editing in these small periodi- 
cals. and thet would be good for everyone. 


The Book fevise Di fees published by H. ¥W 
Wilson Co. s for e Tirst time incl a 
review of selected Western novels. That is 
@ heelthy sign. 


VARIETY, the magazine of Show Busines 
oently etitorielized thet fictfon Is Stosins 
@ omens ae att hes persistently a- 
verread it would. rt J. Landry expleined 
it this wey: "Not lost upom the publishers 
and editors is the complete dominance of fic- 
tion in the populerity of both theater film 
and television programs.” He pointed out an 
effort on the part of magezines to become a 
sort of useful service magazine of informa- 
tion and controversy has failed because the 
element of entertainment, the most potentof 
all eappeels, was forgotten. (The hucksters, 
who clutter radio and television with adver- 
tising messages often disguised as entertain 
ment, would soon oe ee if they overlook 
ed the powerful appeal of their entertainer 
talent and the dramatic material they use.) 


The wise writer tries to keep ebreast and 
be in tune with the = requirements of ed- 
itors. But even more he studies the deep, e- 
ternel and universel appeals for writers. If 
fiction suffers « momentary regression, and 
if a new medium such es tv arrives, he does 
not go into ea tiazzy, and try to master this 
in preference to fiction as such. Quite the 
contrary, He continues to keep his eye on en 
audience he thinks he can write for. Heom- 
tinues to learn about people and to perfect 
his own craftsmanship. Thet's what matters! 


Writers’ Magazine. In its November issue 
one 0 ese pu cations ran 6 4isperaging 
article about Little magezines. The whole 
tone was uncomplimentaery and in particuler, 
the author misrepresented and maligned sev- 
eral of the oldest verse msgazines. Others 
including REWRITE, were inaccurately report 
ed. 


In @ subsequent issue the editor publish- 
ea @ grudging epology, and promised « re-e- 
veluetion later. The article was definitely 
in error. We beli-ve ite tone speeks for it- 
self end no further comment is required for 
our many readers who wrote in indignantly «- 
bout it. 


The Canedien Authors’ pescorrte Phyllis 
ax, 4.4, 


y. 
is nolding ite Gaeatien there June 25-28. 
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"IN CLARITY AND TRUTH IS YOUR STRENGTH” 





Have you ever interviewed someone who did 
not want to telk? I will never forget an early 
interview I 414 with s businessman, who was 
efreid he would be giving ewey his trade se 
crets to his competitors. It took me over 2 
hours to persuade him even to grant me this 
interview. Then, elthough it was an exceed- 
ingly technicel subject, I 41d not dere use 
a notebook, 


This matter is one that every interviewer, 
every reporter end feeture writer is certain 
to face sooner or later. Bven editors & pub- 
lic reletions people meet up with it. Per- 
haps the most dramatic occasion of all inre 
cent history occurred when Jim yegorty . the 
President's press secretery, he o come to 
4 quick decision as to how he would tell re 
porters about the heart attack, He faced at 
thet point the question of whether to "take 
the publie into his confidence” or to offer 
the classic evasion, "no comment.” It is at 
thet moment of decision thet many business- 
men, important executives and government of- 
ficials make the most important mistake any 
person or institution in the news cen make. 


People who have to give out statements, & 
writers charged with getting them, would do 
well to read and preserve for future refer- 
ence the article, "Why I Told the Truth aA- 
bout Ike's Illness” in THIS WEEK, Jan. 16th 
of this year, Ite an interview of Hegerty by 
Merriman Smith, one of the veteran reporters 
who covered the President in Denver. In the 
two-way conversation some of the principles 
of news and good public reletions ere defi- 
nitely brought out. 





Smith started the bell rolling by showing 
that in tho cases of Wilson, Harding, & Roose- 
velt evasion was practiced and the truth in 
each instance was withheld. But with Eisen- 
hower it was not. Jim Hagerty, probably one 
of the greatest press secretaries, has con- 
fided that from the time he took office the 
President told him to "play it streight,” a 
method most Americans thoroughly approve. A 
"straight story,” es Ike is reported to have 
urged even while he was in en oxygen tent, is 
always the best story to present to the pub- 
lic whose trust and confidence you wish and 
néed to retain. 


Hagerty twice underscored this fact. When 
he began he commented: "In politics there is 
o widespread belief thet it is sometimes the 
smart thing not to tell the truth.” Agein 4 
again | heve seen businessmen, schoolsé all 
sorts of people and orgenizetions muff good 
opportunities to tell their story, or try to 
evade and hide behind # wall of silence, at 
times when events make them newsworthy. Yet 
irmically, when they have a story they wish 
to be publicized, they will go to the greaet- 
est lengths to get a free story, or pring a 
lotby-like eee on editors to treat the 
story thet is not good news. They exert un- 
ethiosl power to create & kill stories. 


10 


The good writer, whether he be e reporter 
or feature writer, or fictionelist, must be 
alert to this danger. In order to geta sto- 
ry and to protect his paper or magazine, an 
author must understand his place, the mean- 
ing of news in relation to life, and so what 
to say to obdurate and reluctant interview- 
ees. Too often, reporters are merely legmen, 
charged with bringing home the facts. They 
are ceught between two greet forces, power- 
ful news media thet are determined to get the 
news and get it first, and equally powerful 
political, economic or culturel units which 
ere determined to present the special false 
face before the public that they deem best, 
and most expedient to suit their purposes. | 
weil remember when I stacked up against the 
cold, impersonal prejudice of an encient and 
famous educational institution that did not 
like reporters and would have none of these 
nuisences eround except when they” wanted one 
of their ready-made news releases blown up, 
and given wide coverége. 


Jim Hagerty hes eloquently stated the 
sentisl principle: 
THEORY 
You can use 
this idea two 
ways: (1) pree 
tice it your- 
self. (2)Per- 
suede your in- 
terviewees it 
makes sense. 


HAGERTY: There's nothing mysterious or clev- 
er about telling the truth. It is the greatest insur- 
ance policy ever invented, particularly in politics. 
A man in government, politics or any field of 
human relations who tries to ‘ie out of a situation 
is bound to be found out sooner or later and 
seriously damaged, if not destroyed. 

And, another thing, you don't have to trust 
your memory if you tell the truth. 


That is the philosophy every writer ought 
to be prepared to explain pstiently end sa- 
tisfectorily to the people his trade brings 
him in contact with. Reporters are not hor- 
rible ghouls seeking to destroy reputations 
of decent folk. At least the best of them do 
not practice their profession in this way.On 
the contrary, it fills their hearts with joy 
and a sense of significantly fulfilled pro- 
fessional pride, when they can help a person 
or instituti to present its creative sto- 
ry effectively. They know it makes for bet- 
ter understanding end human relations. That 
is the essence of good feature writing. It 
is only when people try for devious reasons 
to hide the truth, or newspaper reporters (a 
tabloid seeking sensational treatment) try to 
pry behind the rightful bounds of individu- 
al privacy, that trouble and misunderstand- 
ing mushrooms, 


You @s @ reporter will inevitably come to 
grips with both these factors. The crudity, 
the insolerize of the ghoulish reporter will 
sometimes prevent the necessary performance 
of your duty to the public just as much, if 
not more than the studied reticence of that 
minority, who refuse to cooperate. You will 
be able to carry on, and quietly, politely, 
but steadfastly and unrelentingly push for- 
ward your searoh for the truth, if you have 
@ philosophy and inner understanding of the 
great profession you pursue. All truth, un- 
fortunately, is merely relative. We see what 
we want to see. So, honesty is your shieldl 











REWRITE 


KEEP THE STORY ABOUT THE MC! 





This is an old thought, but 4 necessery & 
important one that every writer should keep 
in mind. Does your MC solve his own problem 
at the climax of the story? I have read sev- 
erel stories recently in which the MC didnt 
choose the decisive action or carry through 
and dominate the action. The result is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory to the reader. 


One or more of a number of things can make 
the story fail to click. «a common veristion 
is that in which the sauthor steps in with 6 
surprise ending. Many writers like to dream 
up this kind of an ending because they feel 
it offers a novelty, something different. if 
you have not prepared the reader, however, a 
surprise is a jolt. It lacks the inevitable 
and inescapable punch of drema in real life 
It seems merely like 4 trick that the suth- 
or has slipped into the story by pulling the 
strings. The old Greek deus ex machina idea. 


Good drama always hes the ring of sauthen- 
tic action. Not only does the writer create 
the illusion of real life, but the charact- 
ers seem to live the story by themelves and 
the author remains outside the circle. But 
this does not happen, the illusion is brok- 
en when an entirely new and unexpected prenm- 
ise is introduced late in the story. if 
G, P. Baker in the old 47 Workshop used «)- 
weys to insist to us embryo Playwrights, at 
Harverd, that slways the basic premises are 
necessarily introduced by the first thim of 
e story. After that no new conditions ought 
to be introduced, only unexpected, but very 
plausible developments of those already stat 
ed. 


An euthor frequently gets into trouble be 
cause he has not studied his relationships. 
He does not actually change his conditions, 
in order to fool the reader with a "twist, 
he merely leaves some of them blank, or ev- 
en worse, he ignores some of them, and goes 
off at a tangent. A good story is a very in- 
genious but nonetheless logical theorem. it 
develops step-by-step as relentlessly as one 
of those cash slips you bring home from the 
super-market. You can't believe the totel|— 
it must be wrong, you think. But when you go 
over it, item by item, you find it does add 
up. Bach figure leads inevitably to the next 
until you errive et the correct totel or con- 
clusion. There are no flews. Everything beam 
on the single, swiftly flowing line of inter 
est until you reach the only true end. 


You cen see, therefore, that it is not an 
MC going through the motions of working out 
fs own problem, that satisfies the reeder. 
His decision must proceed from plausible i- 
Gentification with the facts of the plot or 
situstion, and also honest, Lived up to cher- 
acterization. As someone hes said, a reeder 
will give you a lot of freedom of choice in 
selecting your charecters, the beckground & 
genera! situation. But then its your mess! 
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DO YOU USB TOC MANY "H& SAID"S? 





One of the most noticeable differences be 
tween stories by professionsls and those by 
inexperienced writers, is the number of "he 
seid” speech tegs. The professional's ma is 
stripped and bare. The story gets on, the i- 
dea or editorial purpose of the story seems 
clear and usually ever present. There is an 
overall feeling of simplicity and strength. 


The inexperienced writer's ms. by contrast 
is cluttered. He does not say it once & let 
it go at that. He repeatedly qualifies, and 
tries to get the exact, precise shading. The 
result is 4 ms. that seems wordy and, often, 
not clear. it is full of underbrush that is 
in need of clearing. The professional has a 
trick of making the overtones or extra vel- 
ues serve him well. Il@s the way he expresses 
an idea or tho t, not the preoise, studi- 
ed wording, that makes it count. He is usu- 
ally apt to be offhand, casuel and personal 
whereas the inexperienced writer is labored 
end unsure of himself. 


It is true that this kind of thing is de- 
velopea by years or practice and some, per- 
heps « great deal of success. But more than 
you think, it comes from sheer hard work, an 
inner strength which derives from an exact, 
thorough knowledge of what one wants to say 
and the practiced ability to say it clearly 
and tersely, in as few words as possible. 


You know, when you reduce it to the easi- 
est terms, there are aoe three things that 
speech tags are intended to do, and—should 
do. (°) adwance the story; (2) makeit clear 
who (which oharacter) is talking; (3) edda a 
heightened emount of color end emotion to a 
given speech. a fourth possibility actually 
comes under the first heading: increase the 
visuel picture. The two characteristics are 
not completely synonomous, but near enough. 


lf a writer keeps these four jobs in mind 
ell the time when he is writing dialogue, it 
is 4 good bet thet his story-telling will im 
prove 100% over the years. Sut here are some 
Simple rules of thumb that will help «a great 
deel: 


(Ll) Most writers overload their mss. They 
put too many stege directions, descriptiona 
stream-of-consciousness reflections, and eu- 
thor's narrative asides to the reader, into 
their mss. So the first rule is to cut, cut 
ruthlessly about 50% of this kind of thing. 


(2) Remember that the beginning and the end 
are points of emphasis. Don't waste them on 
colorless and perfunctory "he said"s. 


(3) Remember, too, that you cannot heighten 
an emotion that is not besically built into 
@ speech. The hero must use loving or "fond 
and endearing” words or it does no good for 
en euthor to insist that Halph spoxe fondly 
to his beloved. (The resder knows the score.) 
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(4) The most importent thing in dialogue is 
"nerretive flow". Each single speech should 
flow naturelly out of the one preceding. It 
should lead equally neturelly into the suc- 
ceeding one that follows. The continuity is 
vitelly important. 


Actor knowledge of how esch player cues 
the next, is something fiction writers need 
to learn and make en instinctive part of the 
experience they build up. Robert Frost once 
said that 4 story is « promise contin- 
usally leads a reader forward. The more that 
you invest your dielogue with this quality, 
so thet the reader rushes forward, always & 
eagerly seeking the next response, the bet- 
ter you will help yourself. 


Thus, if you break up a long block, and 
transform 4 monologue into dislogue, you've 
improved your ms. considerably. and if some 
action breasts up 6 single speech into sever- 
6l perts, be sure that each pert carries the 
reader naturally forward to the next. Have 
you ever exemined the couplings on a freight 
train? an unbroken line of hose carries the 
steam from boiler to caboose. That's theway 
good Aialogue and action should be. «a brok- 
on coupling lets the pressure diminish. 


(5) There is a psychological connection be- 
tween whet you say and what you do. You may 
spesk first, or you may be so suprised that 
you react dumbly first with your muscles. a 
good dialogue writer knows that his charac- 
ters seem much more real if there is a nat- 
urel chain of action and reaction continual- 
ly going on in his scenes. One person stim- 
ulates another by what he says or does. The 
seconmi person reacts, absorbs the stimulus and 
then responds. Thus he in turn stimuletes & 
keeps the endless chain moving step by step 
until the scene is finished. and each scene 
leuds inevitubly to the next. 


You will see from these few notes that in 
fiction you have an infinitely variable and 
much more complex form of story-telling than 
the stage, where there is only dialogue and 
action supplemented by pantomime and facial 
expression. Even the redio, tv ond the mov- 
ies with their physical flexibility are not 
now »s highly developed erts. 


The fiction writer hes 611 the means thet 
the live theater can muster, except light & 
oolor end the magic of the human voice. Com 
pensating for these andthe effect of crowd- 
psychology, he hes the closer contact with a 
single reader, and ell of the subsidiery ef- 
fects obteinable with the use of nerrative, 
description, reflection and drema visualiz- 
ed at second hand by an able story-teller, who 
appreciates his opportunity to “load” & ed- 
itorialize subtly with action verbs, color- 
adjectives and edverbs, and sly innuenda He 
heightens and pleysup end down for the veluss 
he wishes to emphasize, es no other type of 
writer cen. His only limitation is 6 sense of 
timing and understending of his resders. He 
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must be able tc develop these and heve that 
instinctive flsre for using ell of his ver- 
ied methods of projecting and communicating 
to the heert and mind of a reeder. 


NEWS TO INTEREST WRITERS 





MS. LAB, The Writer's Workshop Magazine.., 
Published by Mergeret Howerd, Box 242, GPO, 
NYC, made its appearence with e February is- 
sue. It had been announced six months agun- 
der the probeble title "Manuscript,” but un- 
fortunetely thet name wes already in use. A 
prime purpose of this magazine is for read- 
ers to comment upon the 14 varied mss. that 
the authors have offered for criticism. 


It might be possible to oriticize the se- 
lection of mss. (they ell offer opportunity 
for brief and constructive criticism.) But 
the besic purpose behind the publication cf 
this magazine by Miss Howard end her husband 
who are printers, is entirely praiseworthy. 
Indeed, they seem dedicatec persons because 
the Magezine carries no advs. end it is not 
intended to apperently. The editors have no 
axe to grind. Their sole sim seems to be to 
publish es much mseterial as they can for the 
modest subscription price of $3 per year. A 
writer does not even have to be ae subdscrib- 
er to get published or offer helpful criti- 
cism (a very preiseworthy angle.) I hope no 
writer will be motiveted by vanity or over- 
ambitious competitiveness to try to teke ad- 
vantage of such an idealistic set-up. writ- 
ers have 6 fine opportunity to gain experi- 
ence, practice and learn to write in such a4 
magezine. Address as above for details. 


10th Annuel National Writing Contest, Hos- 
pitelized Yeterens Writing Project, TO 20 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicego 1l, Ill. This year the 
dGeteils are housed in an attractive folder, 
Gistributed by Special Service, Dept of Med- 
icine & Surgery, Veterans ministration.., 
Washington 25, D. C. A worthy project these 
annuel contests for soldier-writers confin- 
ed in the VA hospitals. 21 different typesof 
contests, plus four besic querterly ones. A 
vast erray of donsted prizes, some of which 
ere large. REWRITE happily awards three sub- 
scriptions In the contest for Hospite] newe 
papers. Something we have done fcr # number 
of years. 


Dr. Persie Campbell, Consumer Counsel for 
the Covernor of tron York, the Capitol, al- 
beny, N. Y., hes prepered & S8-pege booklet 
for the use of community lesders and educat- 
ors. The purpose is to make availsble to an 
increased number of people how “unwary & un- 
informed buyers are losing money every day, 
because they do not know whet legal protec- 
tion they have.” This is a commendsble pro- 
ject that should be followed in every state 
State Senator Desmond has done much inN. Y. 
to afford citizens grester protection. 


You can help by reporting rackets. REWRITE 
hes exposed many preying on writers. Help us! 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Acceptances reported or seen by us: 


Helen As eoCerthy 
Ok: Fa r, Streus 4 Cudahy. 


Shelton ean 
cles: LORADC WONDERLAND, K.C.STAR. 
Jingles: nver “ Cle: JOURNAL 
OF LIF e 


Ha 8. Goodwin 
Neomi Ingalls 


cles: PULAR GARDENING, & NEW ENG- 
LAND HOMESTEAD. — 





Grace Vreeland Rider 


Jayne Devel Derlin 
SOUR GOOD TOS ness. 
Hazel Krueger 
Story: Ths LOOKOUT. 
H. Ad@ington Bruce 
cles: IVE, FATE, TOMORROW. 


Dorot Eolman 
oles: GROWERS' JOURNAL & AM. 
AGRICULTORIST. 














BAOE thy 
een Story: TIME. 
Artioles: MONITOR, "TEENS. 





Kitty Parsons 
Lecture: Leegue of Am. Pen Women, Bien- 


niel Prize o 
Poems: POETRY DIGEST, The Instructor. 





Sena in your notes of scceptences. They 
ere good for your morele and reputetion. and 
they help to chart the buying markets. 


Mrs. Mary Lothrop. Too lete for mention in 
the cember issue, we learned of the death 
of Mary, an active poet, member of the Poet- 
ry Workshop end the WCS Femily. Many of us 
will miss her cheery goo umor. 

Helen Fletcher Collins, former arizone e- 
itor, has not only more then 100 newspep 
ers with her publicity for the locel chamber 
of commerce in Flegstaff, but is also free- 
lancing. A difficult fest, 6s any experienc- 


ed writer knows. (See: Batting Average Col- 
umn. ) 
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MARKETS AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


ai tee Stickney told us an anecdote that 
shou give encouragement to many « discour 
ed free lance. about five years ago a friend 
told her about @ contest being run bya mag- 
azine. She entered. Heard nothing. ve it 
up for lost. The other day she received, no 
comment included, a check for §10! 


If you write long enough, you will get to 
expect 4 certain amount of “money from hom’ 
like this. Don't let it make you any less of 
@ sorutinizer of rules, and less of a stud- 
ent of markets before you submit mss! 






Marjorie MoClelland reported a 
prize she won. 6 one wes in a local oon- 
test. Sometimes these are easy pickings be- 
cause the prizes may be substantial, yet few 
people hear about them. Bill once won a win- 
ter's supply of coel on «@ subject sonnected 
with scores of football teams he was total - 
ly ignorant of! He was lucky, but by study- 
ing the contest closely he was able to make 
his guess reasonably sensible. 


The Village rat: TRUE wets 205 &. 
St., v 8. also hit, 
—— short filler market thet many 3 

amily members have made “pot-boiler” money 
on from time to time. It tekes human inter- 
est, problem solutions and reader opinions, 
the latter originally organized, on contro- 


versial subjeots of current interest. It is 
necessary to be familiar with the column. 


oe 


Caroline K. Allen has been using her speo- 
ie ge of botanical and nature i- 
tems to read and edit mss. along these lines 
for publishers. Some of them have been pub- 
lished by the Macmill Go. Carol, a former 
student and ol rien 411 & Elve, made 
the point in writing to us recently that in 
building its list "Macmillan leans over back 
ward to publish material that is new, or is 
treated in an original manner." and, obvi- 
ously, such @ house checks carefully any ma 
with the help of experts. Carol was former- 
ly on the staff of the arerre A et In 
"Practical Gardening" by unnison, 
you wili elso find her pen ant T aK sketches 





Florence Plumsteed gave us « warm plug re 
cently for Helen Mull and Vere Bethel, e4i- 
tors of : , RESS, none e, id. 


primary pieces to them. 
She reminded us "Helen Hull taught creative 
writing et Syreouse versity. She elways 
tells me why @ pleces felis to come up to the 
stendera — end the staenderd is very high— 
end then gives me e chance to do it over a- 
gain. Vere Bethel is young, but she is also 
feir and coneslderete, They want the best they 
cen get, es el) editors do, but they work hard 
to get it. ana they appreciate it es few o- 
itors do. I think most editors sere-——pretty 
fine, if harried end exasperated, people u- 
suolly."” All of which is something writers 
don't often stop to think enough about They 
should. It would make editors friendlier. 
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EMOTION IS ALL IMPORTANT 





There is en old saying that to "touch an- 
other's heart you must use your own.” This 
matter of getting emotion into 6 story is a 
very difficult one. and quite as difficult, 
1 think, to talk practically about. it is 4 
matter of one heart communicating to anoth- 
er. There ere technice! and intellectual es 
pects, but in the fins! analysis it is more 
nearly @ question of the projection of emo- 
tion than anything. and that is difficult to 
express or project clearly. You either have 
a sense for it, which you cultivete. or you 
ao not. 


The first step of course is to have some- 
thing to say. Not just 6 vague, genera! and 
intangible ides, but 4 specific end clearly 
Visualized and visuelizable idea. You must 
know exactly end precisely how both charac- 
ters in 4 scene feel toward each other. On- 
ly the other day | revealed to 4 writer how 
Little he really knew about the relationsof 
hie characters. | esked hime lot of aiffi- 


cult questions. He did not know the answers 
at all. Much of this information would not, 
probably, appear in the story. But the fact 


that he hed thought about it and clarified, 
Gistilled it in his mind, would color & il- 
luminate the nerrative. and fill it with a 
variety of overtones, a flood of insinuatory 
implications for the reader, which wouldn't 
otherwise be there. 


A seoond step is to find words to express 
one's ides concretely, vividly and so visu- 
ally that the reader oan literally see, and 
fee) the scene as if it were actually being 
lived in front of him. Or even better, were 
happening to him. The whole thing "comes 4- 
live” and creates 4 feeling of an illustonof 
reality that for a moment or two is strong- 
er than life itself. 


But words by themselves alone are not the 
answer. Here is where one heart must speak, 
sing the universs! language of the emotions 
in terms another, every heart, can not only 
understand but take in eagerly. 1 have read 
lots of stories that repelled me because an 
author used words 1 knew were “right.” but so 
purely intellectual they appealed only to my 
reason, not to my emotions. and a good sto- 
ry, like a strong rope is made of the 2 big 
etrends that complement each other, emotion 
and intellect. 


Many writers know the advice sbout action 


verbs in preference to passive or “telling” 
ones. But fewer are aware of the importance 
of warm, intimate, smooth-flowing words, the 


kind that rediste emotion. 
us who make 4 special 
ary for thet purpose; 
other suthors with an 
the well-used word. 

l was learning t< 


hed the authentic 


There are some of 
study of the diction- 
who reed the works of 
eager eye and ear for 
even made lists, when 
write fiction, words that 
ring of emotion. 

The amount of it 


is that you need to have 


the imagination to use poetic, not flowery, 
words that carry the romance of living, and 
the tang of speech es it bubbles from ordi- 
nary folk. it is sometimes ssid @ good writ- 
er must heave a sensitive eer for dialogue. | 
think it is more # sympathy for what is the 
naturel thing to say. 1 have always enjoyed 
listening to the speciel lingo of people in 
other lines and professions than my own. | 
have always been eble to pick up occasional 
colorful phreses 6nd use them the way their 
speakers did, but in new lines of thought. I 
have cultivated the trick of making such i- 
diomatic use of language mean more than the 
original owners did, and thereby furnishing 
myse|f with @ springboard for innumerable & 
veried kinds of feature articles. The dan- 
ger is not to overdo or exaggerate so phrase 
end so dull its sharp cutting edge. Hemem- 
ber the pley "Is zat so?" got twenty years, 
or more, #go? and how Damon Runyon made the 
commonplece slang of "guys and ttle" s part 
of the living american language’? There are 
thousands of these nuggets lying about, and 
even the corny attempt of whistle-stop and/ 
or swageering big city sports to latoh onto 
them and sound importent or "wise; can be 4 
gimmick. Listen and bend your own! 


But in the lest analysis it is not a good 
writer's tas«x merely to record and dispense 
the eccentric or colorful phrase. He should 
be a good mimic, yes, but he must 4lso pen- 
etrete the hearts and minds of his people. 1 
have read thousands of mss. that were skilful 
transcriptions of daily life or history. Sut 
they seemed dry and lifeless. Two important 
principles control this matter of telling a4 
story by tapping the rich folklore and flav 
or of people. You cannot just strip the sur- 
face off and exvect it to have the deep, in- 
ereined quality. 


The first principle then, is to know your 
Little world of illusion so well that it is 
practically your own. You must be able nat- 
urelly and vividly to place your people and 
establish a plausible relationship with the 
time and place they occupy. You must know 4 
hundred details of how they live and why. a 
file of information you do not distribute to 
readers solely through their minds, but al- 
so through their senses. Just as you enable 
them to hear sounds, smell odors and see an 
arrey of common or uncommon sights, so it's 
necessary, too, to reveal the interior ver- 
ities of their moral, psychological & spir- 
itual deily lives. Scads of this knowledge, 
wit. which you sre so familiar, never finds 
its way into the actual wordsge of the sto- 
ry itself. But because you have thought and 
pondered about it, it flavors your tale the 
way sugar end pepper do your Lunch. 


The second principle is that of projecting 
allof this so that it isnot only clear to you, 
but also to the reader. and so that he like 
you tingles with the thrill of it. He feels 
it. This is something that it is almost in- 
possible to teach. You have got to find the 
way to express it in words that sting hard. 
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A DISTINGUISiixD ANNIVERSARY 





The Catholic Poetry Society of americe is 
completing its twenty-fifth year in 1956. at 
five year intervals it hes held "Congresses 
of Poetry” in mid-spring. If one is held in 
1956, it will be scheduled for sutumn. 


"Seeled Unto the Dey,” fourth anthology of 
poems from SPIRIT, the CPSA magazine, marks 
the twentieth year of publicetion. In Janu- 
ery 8 sale of two-fifths of the limited edi- 
tion had been reached. A pledge of 400 cop- 
ies was asked for and 200 received. All but 
one of these pledges was redeemed. The lone 
cancellation came from 6 women writer, "whi 
head signed, was angered when her work wes re 
jected efterwards, resigned from CPSA, & be- 
lieved her resignation freed her from her o- 
riginel promise!” Thst greedy spirit of giv- 
ing only to get, never makes editors admire 
your writing, or you 4s & person. 


The address of SPIRIT is: Catholic Poetr 
sek of america, John GilTand Shunt at 
9 ave., 


2 16. (A membership fee.) 
THEY TRY TO WORK TOGETHER! 





Cne of the nice 
ily is to see how 


things about the WCS Fan- 
many members are Interest- 
ed in the success of the others. And thewuy 
we often learn about what someone in Masse- 
chusetts is doing by hearing from 6 writer, 
let us say, in Californie or Texas. The ed- 
itor of s small magazine remerked the other 
dey thst some writers are very amateurish & 
also exasperating. I replied that the human 
race is « wide cross-section 6nd always full 
of surprises. Generally speaking, that por- 
tion of it making up the WCS Family usually 
turns out to be "fine folks”? But-oven ma ¢- 
azines like REWRITE ere read by "strangers". 


But this editor's comment points up 4 les 
son thet we try periodically to drive home. 
It takes only one spoiled apple to condema 
whole basket. Every writer should continus!- 
ly keep in mind that in more ways then one te 
always represents a1] writers when he sends 
ams. into an editor's office. If he lesves 
@ good impression behind him, 411 of us re- 
ceive a warmer welcome when we follow him & 
vice versa. If he proves to be quserrelsome, 
end @ poor loser, we get a harsher reception 
with possibly a quicker and less objective, 
more perfunctory rejection, if that is whet 
is in the cerds for us. So remember you ere 
not alone when next you go to market. 


MARKETS, NEWS, AND COMMENTS 





New York State Fair Thester, Drummond Play 
writing Contest, Goldwin omith Hall 127. I- 
thace, N. Y. This annus! contest for serious 
or jolly one-ect plays heaving 4 N. Y. State, 
or rurel or small town theme, is once agsein 
open. Prizes: $75, $50 and $25. You can get 
a free copy of "A Playwright's nag by 
writing to the ebove. Closes: June JU, 19o0. 
lant Be Mass. end Meine writers won two of 
the prizes. 


Poetry Contest Chart, Stella Weston Tuttle 
editor, Graylynn Hotel, Miemi 3, Fla., semi- 
annuélly published, can be had on subscrip- 
tion, $l per year. any such list is invelu- 
able to writers. Saves time from digging. 





The Asie Book Club, 119 W. 57th St., NYC, 
19, started functioning in January. 





The A. N. Marquis Co., 210 E. Ohio St,Chi 
cago Il, Iil., plans to issue "The Blue Book 
of awards", It will list over 2,500 prizes, 
thet ere offered annually in the U. 3. & a- 
broed. 





Western Writers of America now publishesa 
supplement to Its monthly The ROUNDUP, geiv- 
ing eo “buyer's Guide of western books. The 
voting represents the opinions of 20 critics 
whose papers end periodicals have a combin- 
ea circulation of 7,158,554. The list is an 
interesting one for writers to study, 


The WWa's Spur awards Committee hes done a 
solid and thoughtful plese of work in exan- 
ining the potential velues of these awards, 
For the 3rd annual competition the number of 
clesses has been reduced. But with the exep 
tion of "Best Western Short Story.” they are 
open to 41] writers. (This limitetion is be- 
cause of purely mechanical reasons.) Class 
1 is for "Best Western Novel"; Cless 2 for the 
"Best Western Non-Fiction” (book-length), & 
all classes sre for the celendear year 1955, 
The Committee rightly feels that "best" re- 
elly should mean best. So the prizes are o- 
pen to all writers, not just members, Other 
orgenizeations might well become equally tol- 
erant and bdDroed-minded! It would be good for 
their members and for Writing. 





Incidentally, one can resdily agree to the 
comment on The ROUNDUP by Steve Frazee, the 
Wa presiden n vo. It 1s @ Tine exemple 
of good journalism, and,es result, good pro- 
motion. Best of 611, it shows how « groupof 
writers who age ordinary people, can work to- 
gether for the common good even though they 
do not slweys egree on matters of policy. It 
could not happen anywhere in the Communistd 
world, although that is whet Communism lit- 
erally means. Why not? Because the Communist 
Party substitutes force for democratic free 
dom of choice and the spirit of good will. 





The Viking Press will stert in March pub- 
lication of @ new paperback series: Compass 
pate Object is to get the mass market for 

@ quelity paperbacks interested in speci- 
61 books that have appealed to a moderately 
large group of readers in the higher cost & 
hard cover field, 





Goodwill ambassadors. Varicus businessmen 
end organizations sre beginning to see that 
America ia being libeled and hes few frienis 
oversess. They have urged persons with rel- 
atives overseas to write letters sbout life 
in the United States. One of the most effect 
ive embasseadors is the writer who publishes 
honest, objective & warm feature articles, 
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NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





As you mey guess from this issue the pest 
querter hes been @ busy one. Bill hes hed 6 
lot of mss. to reed and two active clesses. 
He hed eleven students at Clerk University in 
the fell term, end now there are elghteen in 
the spring semester. The majority of them ere 
writing industriously. This has meant resed- 
ing, much of it during the week. And he was 
esked once more to gether e staff of writers 
end editors for the Clerk Conference. Also, 
hes felt the need to do some outside writing 
himself. So in spere moments he has written 
@ number of articles and some fillers. for 
the most part werm up stuff to get his hend 
in egein efter «a long holidey. Publication? 
Shorts in the C. 8S. MONITOR to dete, with a 
satisfying number of others in 








KNOW YOUR STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 





The box on this page expresses eloquently 
one of the peradoxes that continually makes 
inexperienced writers wonder why they can't 
get published. Meredith wes a valued writer 
in the deys of my parents’ youth. He wes a 
thoughtful writer and in many ways 4 crafte 
man despite his obvious Limitations. But he 
illustrates the all too frequent complicat- 
ing opposition of values we see today. The 
writers with little to say, but a flare for 
dramatic scenes and theatrically effective, 
skilful presentation. The men and women who 
have mich to say, but express it in awkward 
and often slovenly Mnglish. The writers who 
are borderline cases, able to cross lines & 
write one memorable novel, or semi-ccasion- 
ally write e fairly good piece. 


other periodicals scheduled. 


Elve hes been very busy with 
her Poetry Programs end writing 
some verse herself. During the 
winter we've hed quite «number 
of visiting writers end others 
for personel conferences. Elvs 
has kept «6 supervising eye out 
for painters who shined up our 
inside woodwork, and Granpeand 
Billy, who have labored dilig- 
ently building bookceses. Out- 
side, Billy is building his most 
eleborate structure, 4 two-st- 
ry olubhouse. Which proves that 
spring cennot be fer away. Ear- 
lier, he end Bill enjoyed huge 
ly the long skating season and 
followed this with work on the 
stemp collection that Billy has 
eterted, @ good one. 


THE WCS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 





Meredith’s Strength 
And Weakness 


Geonce Menevirn is an extremely 
faulty story-teller aud yet contrives to 
enlarge the whole scope of the art. The 
bulk of his characters, that is practically 
all the, secondary figures, are not created 
nor even constructed; they are mere 
names and dialogue and nothing more, 
without any hold upon our imagination; 
and yet he who has given us so many of 
these creatures of straw has also given us 
some of the greatest figures in fiction, 
some heroines inferior to none but Shake- 
speare’s, 

His style is such that it cannot always 
cope with the expository and other matter 
that forms the ground level of fiction, the 
kind of matter that presen‘s no difficulty 
to the ordinary novelist; and yet it shows 
itself capable of handling the heightened 
moments, the great scenes, in a fashion 
that lifts such passages far beyond the 
reach of any but the great masters of the 
Novel. 

It is this odd combination of weakness 
and strength that makes Meredith a 
unique figure in the history of English 
fiction. He is like a man who cannot pass 


I do not need to name names. 
It would only hurt literaryrep 
utations and do little good. | 


‘believe though, that you read- 


ers, if you think about class- 
ic masterpieces and bestseller 
rockets that shoot across some 
yeer's sky, an4 are forgotten, 
often ridiculed the next yeer, 
you will know 1 am talking the 
seme language as Mr. Priestley. 


The important thing is to be 
able to apply this lesson to— 
one's self. Elva and | discuss 
ea this matter at lunch recert- 
ly. We agreed thet you have got 
to be able to sell your weres. 
And have confidence in your a- 
bility to write. She told ena- 
musing anecdote about her fam- 
ily labelling her as a bold e- 
gotist because she told an em- 
ployer who was thinking of hir 


During the past yeer the WCS 
Scholarship Fund received from 
Tt persons a total of $31.50 @ 
eided 16 writers. Several bene 
ficieries repaid a porticn end 
eo shared in helping widen the 
circle of friendsel‘p. In addition, REWRITE, 
es has been its policy for many yeers, gave 
free subscriptions as prizes for worthwhile 
competitions sponsored by writers’ clubs and 
the Hospitalized Veterens' Writers' 
For a magazine that acoepts no edvertising, 
es 6 matter of policy, we try to do ell that 
we can to help writers. 





cruet 
Pureeriey. 1926 





For the benefit of new subscribers may we 
explain thet we acoept no edvertising so we 
report both the writing and selling sides of 
your profession without bies. Over the years 
our frank reports on some of the very ques- 
tioneble edvertising that ciroulsetes in some 
writers' magezines and other magazines, too, 
heave saved writers hundreds of dollars ennu- 
ally. Our only interest is always that what 
is best for writers shell be made available 
to them honestly and above board. 


the salt without spilling it and yet is able 
to juggle with six plates and the whole 
From “George Meredith,” by J. B. 
Used by permission of 
The Macmillan Company, 


ing her, how good she wes. But 
the point was that from previ- 
ous business experience she had 
learned this was the truth She 
wes bold, but only in giving a 
good, self-confident presenta- 
tion and a factuel anelysis that any practi 
cal businessman could recognize as one thet 
he could check...Bditors sre seldom fooled. 
They know if you are selling them an empty, 
though attractively packaged box of "sir". 


Todsy, we had a letter from a writer, who 
is trying to sell himself way out beyondhis 
depth. You oan sdmire his courage in showire 
his goods nowto the top editors, and trying 
to compete with experienced professionals & 
expert craftsmen. But even 4a rank smeteurif 
he were to glance at this chep's mss., would 
recognize it for what is—second rate. He's 
fooling no one but himself. 


Thet's why it is so important to read, to 
heave 4 sense of style, en awareness of com- 
petence, and not be fooled by back~petters. 
To measure yourself by 4 variety of markets. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


PRIZE STORIES, 1956. Bd. Paul Engle & Hans- 
ord. ubleday ©. $3.95. This is the 36th 
volume in the 0.Henry Awerds series. There 
have been many changes in the selection and 
editing. The present editors have gone more 
liberally to the populer magazines, the col- 
ege magazines, and the unusuel smaller mag- 
azines. Their eappreisal is more nearly that 
of e complete cross-section rather than the 
literary magazines alone. Generally speaking 
this represents s populerization of taste @ 
6 sélutary thing for the short story. Both 
experienced and new, unknown writers are in 
cluded. And that, too, is good so long as a 
standard in taste and craftsmanship is main- 
tained at a high level. Read and decide, 





THORNDIKE BARNHART CONCISE DICTIONARY. 4d. 
arence L. Barnhart. ubleday oO. $2.00 
A new, inexpensive dictionary with 70 ,0W0en- 
tries. Supplemented by its introductory ed- 
itorial guides, this medium-sized dictionary 
is satisfactory for most workaday needs. For 
unusual words and the deeper definitions or 
overtones, you will need a larger book.: 


AIRCRAFT IN DISTRESS. Harley D. Kysor. Chil- 
on Co. VU. s is the kind of new man- 
usl our scientific sge is requiring contin- 
ually to be written. It is written both for 
operations personnel and passengers. So it 
is an invaluable reference book for writers 
of fact and fiction dealing with flying. 


THE WRITER OBSERVED. Harvey Breit. The World 
shing Co. -75. These are some 60 pen- 
pictures of writers whom Mr. Breit, @ skil- 
o— gh get hes poet tegpmalagg yes | 
: ty - Not all are equally good. t try 


reading those about ost, Noel Cow- 
ard and Albert Sohweitzer. You wil [D 6 
ference ween w @ likes and doesrt 


like so well. A valuable little book. 


WORLD BOOK OF GREAT SC 
erome %. yer. € 
$3.95. This is a leisurely, though tightly- 
written book. It really is a fascinating ac- 
count of the development of man's mind, and 
culture. A very useful reference book. 


HOW TO WRITE A STORY AND oe Adela Roe 
ere « gonn,. u y Oo. in spiteof the 
title, this is not so much « “how to" bookes 
@ thin but practicel volume of inspiretion, 
experience end easy reading sbout the meny, 
many professional writers the suthor knows, 
together with magicel anecdotes about their 
experience. A valuable book worth the §2.95 
price. 






THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF THEODORE DREISEH, 

ntrodusction ames |. Ferrell. @ World 
Publishing Co. $3.00. It is good to have an 
anthology of this type available. Dreiser 
was an importent influence on american fic- 
tion. Yet only a few of these stories todsy 
are femiliaer to present dey readers. 
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OTHER WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


BEN FRANKLIN. Nelson Beecher Keyes. Hanover 
ouse. oJ. Labelled "an affectionate bi- 
ography, this is « familiar and leisurely,a 
background sort of book, that makes readers 
feel they know the era in which Franklin is 
an important and energetic man of many gifta 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM. Raymond Man- 
er oe chenson. The Macmillan Co. §8. 
50. any record of Maugham's thirty-odd plays 
and the half-dozen more by other writers a- 
Gapting some of his stories, is welcome, But 
this otherwise thorough book, an importation 
from England, is marred by some very bad re 
production of photographs that in many cases 
were not too good to begin with. The differ- 
ence between American and English reproduc- 
tion, even when the printing plates are all 
English, offers o very invidious comparison. 


GIFTED Ee The Clevelend Story. Theo- 
ore ° e World Publishing Co. $2.00.. 
This is the story of what has been done for 
the high ohild over a period of 3O years 
to keep him from being held back by everage 
students in public schools. An exciting and 
provocetive book. Other communities can and 
should benefit from studying it. 





DO YOU READ ENOUGH GOOD BOOKS? 


One of the surprising facts that shows up 
at writers’ conferences and in many clesses 
in creative writing, is the deplorable leck 
of good reading done by many writers. It is 
elmost a truism that the great majority, at 
least among inexperienced would-be writers, 
of those who hope to become salable authors 
heave read very little and not widely. Mrs. 
St. Johns comments upon this in her book. in 
one chapter she lists the books she cerries 
everywhere with her, and considers essenti- 
el. It ie @ remarkable list. 





I eam not one of those who believe that the 
writer should be judged by the books he has 
reed. a member of writers' conference steffs 
for 20 years, 1 have run into an amazing a4- 
mount of literery snobbery. The opinion, it 
seems, of some staff members and "conferees 
ie that if you haven't read Feulkner 4 Hen- 
ingway, Joyoe and « lot more, you are beyont 
the pele, you ocen't possibly have any style. 
The important thing, of course, is not wheth 
er you can quote casually, or sey, "I loved 
Hemingway's diminishing objective style,"but 
whether you have something important to say 
about life and the world you live in. 


The reason you reed is to leern the differ 
ence between weak, formless writing & good, 
strong prose or fiction. The difference be- 
tween what the great minds of the pest heave 
seid, end what you feel you must sey. It is 
eaid we climb and mature over our dead, and 
cast off tastes. How oan we have much to sey 
if we have never reached out beyond our own 
thoughts, or shaped our minds and emotions? 

















HSARITE 





One of the most important factors in fic- 
tion writing is the matter of relationships 
between the characters in your story. These 
are the resl source of your plot. It grows 
out of them whether you are ewere of it, or 
not. and much of your cherecterizetion must 
inevitebly stem from your understending and 
handling of the relationships. PFinelly, no 
little of the color and style of the sctus!) 
ms, itself derives from the way you belance 
one ohearecter ageinst another, end use con- 
tresting shades and tones from 4 richly ver- 
ied palette. 

The besic difficulty of meny writers I've 
Giscovered comes from the fact thet they be- 
come so interested in their main character, 
they forget to pay sufficient ettention to, 
or properly develop, the other cherectera A 
lopsided tendency thus develops. The rela- 
tionships become simply one-way effeirs in- 
stead of two-way effeirs, The secret of the 
successful story is thet it involves the MC 
with other cherecters. and the very essence 
of involvement is that both sides become in- 
volved. 


Wheat this really means is thet an suthor, 
he is to do 4 complete job, must be abie 
é e4!l1 sides of the predicsement, His prin- 
ciple tesk is to make the reader feel as if 
he were the MC. We want to experience 4 prob- 
lem a8 if it were our own. But fully to get 
the thrill, must be eble to understand & 
socept a6 convincing the motives of each of 
the other or surrounding characters. and this 
is true even when one of these is « heel or 
en outright villain 


if 


we 


You see, the story-teller in his god-like 
position must keep out of the story, yet see 
611 end know all. He must be so adapteble he 
ean reach into the heart and mind of each & 
every character. This meens he must be able 
to follow at least pessively 
ship in both directiongnot just one, 
the MC. This of course is 4 vestly more com 
plex socitologice!] matter than just being a- 
ware of the complicated life of one cherec- 
ter. 


that of 


and agai 


troubles 
characters. 


I find sgain 
author thet his 
knowledge of his 


in working with en 
arise from lack of 
He simply does 


not know enough ebout them. Oh, yes, one of 
them is a blonde, another derk-haeired, etc, 
Kxternals, yes. But it is necessary to Know 
wheat makes them tick inside. Deteils of cher- 
acterization, how they live and feel & why. 
How they do 4 lot of unimportant things ona 
day-to-day basi Why they hete their fath- 
er and adore their mother, or vice versa. in 
other words, a whole lot about their hered- 
ity, environment and complex relationships. 
Much of this information does not ever ectu- 
ally appear in the finsl ms. But it colors, 
warms and adds texture to your te).ling of it 
It lends authority and deepens the texture. 


every reletion- 


THE FICTION WORKSHOP 





Last issue the Fiction Workshop got crow 
ea out, an unevoideble omission | regret. I 
will use some of the mss. that were subdmitt 
ed at thet time for discussion now. You can 
leern much from the weaknesses I will high- 
light, because they are universal defects Il 
find them in the mss. turned in in my class 
et Clerk University and in the mss. we reed 
here at WCS House. It is not easy to get an 
intimate, apperently céesueal and competently 
controlled style that withstend scrutiny. It 
comes only through continued practice. 





Mergeret Conoannon turned in en interest- 
ing mss. I told her that one resson 6 mage- 
zine editor probably refused it wes that it 
ned @ too familar plot and one of the "gim- 
micks" related to this was duplicated, some- 
thing thet further weakens eny plot. Inci- 
dent»lly, in her new book, “How to write a4 
Story and Sell It," Adele Rogers St. Johns, 
@ long time professions|, tells how one éu- 
thor sniffed st w trite plot, while enother 
grabbed it, freshened it, and sold it! 








Lirs. HK. C. Hammond 6lso entered 4 reject- 
ed ms. Her rejection factors were slso conm- 
mon ones. ‘In trying for brevity she misseds 
feeling for drams snd motivation. She didnt 
make it seem resl enough. The ides was good 
but using generslities instead of snecdotes 
she did not give it the ring of reality. It 
needed documentation, the "I know thet baa- 
ground” feeling thet an experienced crafts- 
man can give even if he doesn't. 





Jac Tweton brought out the problem of the 
viewpoint in 6 story ond keeping the euthor 
out of @ story. If he uses & semi-omniscient 
viewpoint, the line is often thin between a4 


writer stuying out end intruding. Many pro- 
fessionsl suthors slip up on this. Usuelly, 
the trouble arises when an author lets the 


MC reflect or think. The trick is to phrese 
This material 


as the MC would think it, snd 
sey it to herself. an@ also to emotionelize 
it. In other words, if you don't let the MC 


nerely summarize important premises & spes 
Loud enough so the rescer can heer. Drama - 
tize the inner thought and feelings of your 
cherecter. Subtly end not to: erally let 
ner mind and heert clash in a conflict. It 
becomes instead of # convenient inner mono- 
logue, & scene between two sides of one MC. 
Let her talk to herself, ss many of us do— 
but do it naturally. A very herd thing to— 
explsein puper! You have to find an effect 
ive illustretion end plece it beside # poor 
one. Even then the distiaction is not essi- 
ly grasped, or "seen". 


n 
Vi 


Sue Megee sent ao ms. thet she hoped might 
match an editor's specisl requirements. The 
enswer to thet of course is to study sample 
sopies of the msterial you wish to duplicets 
8s closely #s possible in your own originsl 
way. i told Sue 1 thought her ms. was 4 bit 
too high pitched, en essy "miss" to mseke. 











Mary A. Fellon commenting thet her workshop 
entry was 6 first serious attempt ste story, 
nevertheless sent in what | termed 4 poten- 
tially salable story. It was a juvenile and 
the plot a fairly familiar one. That is not 
necessarily a rejection factor. If the author 
gives it an original setting and does it in 
& competent manner, that may well help ita 
practically new cross-section of readers is 
available every few years. So if uw story i- 
Gea is not used within the spsce of perhaps 
five years, it will be new to almost all of 
the readers of any given magazine, or evena 
majority of those who read several papers. 





The factors that did weaken Mary's story, 
I think were less obvious. The choice of a- 
nimeals in a juvenile is always important. i 
remember one editor ssying she did wish the 
authors sending her stcries could find some 
other pet beside a cat or dog. Of wild ani- 
mals one must be careful. a wolf obviously, 
has overtones given it by "Little Red Hiding 
Hood." Bears are better because although an 
expert in naturel history might not recomm- 
end them, to a child’s mind they suggest the 
cuddly teddy bear. Blephants bring overtone 
values stirred up by “he circus, while mon- 
keys, lions and other such wild animals re- 
juire a certain unrealistic cute or humorw 
background, the introduction of absurdities 
or whimsy. Perhaps you séee that selecting a 
pet or just an sanimal is fraught with prob- 
lems and free associations of the child and 
his parent, who probebly buys the book. So 
it is serious busingss, and hangs on 46 mood 
you may give to the story. 


Another factor in Mary's story was that of 
the cast of human characters. There were tw 
grown-ups and only one little boy. It isal- 
ways better to have more children than old- 
er people, and to keep the latter minor. Let 
the children be important, and work 6 prob- 
lem out in terms of the child's experience. 
if animals are used, the child thinks about 
them in his own terms. That's why most ani- 
mals, like Peter Rabbit, ure “children.” A 
child can identify himself with them and he 
can see that they face the same necessities 
for discipline, 4 supervised existence. 3ut 
plesse don't over-emphasize by too pat, neat 
application the lessons of life and “right” 
decisions. Let the wonderful world of nature 
he natural. Build # love of nature and res- 
pect for its immutable laws. Show the sense 
behind it, the mystery of its perfect plann 
ing, not just the dictatorial wisdom of do- 
ing what mama says, because mama Knows best 
and don't bother to wonder why or ask ques- 
tions. 


One very useful device in children's sto- 
ries is to have a small MC supported by an- 
other little boy or girl’ There are practi- 
cal reasons for this. If you have both boys 
ana girls, both are more likely to resd the 
story. and having 4 confident for the MC is 
ea fine way to make it easier to tell a st 
ry. There can be Gisegreements sand 804 con- 
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flict scene when you need to bring out some 
important premises or explanation. Its lots 
more interesting if we readers cen overhear 
naturel dialogue end see unconscious action 
not intended for listening eers and eyes. 


There are also the angles that perhaps the 
neighbor child might be able to go toacir 
cus and Jody cannot. Cr that the other lit- 
tle boy would be left behind. This raises a 
problem that gives the reader an unconsciais 
lesson in being unselfish, and lets the her 
make a right decision. It also builds a4 step 
in your plot unobtrusively. 


Well, this is our Workshop for this time. 
Next time. Send in your problem ms. & ques- 

ons before May lst. 1 will discuss them 4 
try to help you. Remember this is a practi- 
cal Workshop for Fiction and Non-Fiction eu- 
thors. It costs nothing but your time 4 in- 
terest to reap the benefit. | hope more folk 
will take’ part. 

Remember: 


Deadline: May lst. 


oUMs LaST MINUTE NEWS 





a curd from Julie Batchelor reporting her 
acceptance by Harcourt, Brace & Co. ofs new 








juvenile, "Golden Lady,” for the fall list! 
It is her third children's book. Its a fine 
story. Elva end | have read it in ms. Billy 


likes her stories, 


Doris Hicker Mayston had 4 two-column fee 
ture article about Frencis Soott Key on tha 
C. S. MONITOR editorial page on March Sraa 
by-product of her historical research, when 
she wroter her first juvenile seriel. 











TOWN JOURNAL, Town Neme Editor, Washing- 
ton 4, D. ©., pays $25 for a filler feature 
sbout an interesting town name. Include 4 
snepshot of highwey sign. They used one for 
the February issue. 





A writer's club with en unusual neme: The 
Maine-U-Scripters. It's « small group which 
meéts ot various members’ houses in & neer- 
by Portland. Mrs. Louise Jenney, one of the 
waine Writers’ Conference group lesds it. 











SOURCES OF INFORMATION & UNUSUAL SEKVICES 
ka. Hepheel alexander. Informationel rec- 
tory Co. $2. (1956/7, 4th Mdition.) By no 
means complete, but en elphabetice! Listing 
of many and widely Giversified sources that 
writers might find Gifficulty in thinkinge 
bout if in 6 hurry. Good to heve sveilable. 


The NEW ENGLAND HOME, Leon H. 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass., beceme 
a bi-monthly insteed of querterly, to stert 
its rad volume. Justine Flint Georges, form- 
er editor of N. He Tro, hes joined the 
steff & so hes Sergent Vollier. « pege « f po~ 
etry has been acde other features. it 
cerries some good festure articles. it is 6 
worthy competitor to other New cnglend mega 


Ballou, Jr., 








il al 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES YOU FREE! 





Periodicelly we try to list some of those 
obvious feults thet lead to inevitable rejeo 
tion by en editor. Bill is s firm end stren 
uous believer in the theory thet if a writ- 
er eliminetes all the possible rejection fac 
tors he can spot, his chances of. ecceptance 
ere much stronger. Too many of us whip out 6 
ms. from the typewriter and send it out ins 
burst of enthusiasm. lf we would teke timeto 
study the market and compere our ms. to the 
obvious limitetions perceptible aftera cas- 
uel reading of severel issues, we would in- 
crease our chances of 6 sale SO% at least. 


One big rejection factor is the matter of 
6 single line of interest. Many of the mss. 
we read heve more tnan one potentisl story 
concesled in them. There is not one unifi- 
ead plot. There ere several tangenteal ideas 
thet sre just strong enough to distrect the 
reader's mind from the single one ‘that the 
author had intended to put over. 


Cften this weekness develops because the 
writer shifts his viewpoint or lets two or 
more characters appesr to be the MC. it is 
Like Letting » spectator view «a work of art 
from two angles et the same time. If we saw 
thet in e peinting there seemed to be more 
than the three dimensions we can habitually 
see in real life, we would recognize obvi- 
ous distortion. But 4 writer often permits 
6 reeder to see several facets of @ story, 
i. @., to view it from several directions, 
oll at the same time. If you did this with 
@ camera, you would have 4 double negative 
or 6 blurred picture. 


Unity of impression and singleness in an 
author's purpose are not merely mean rules 
that some teacher dreamed up. They are the 
practical results of readers demanding the 
story be over-simplified so that there will 
be one unified effect. Many of us try to lis- 
ten to a radio, watch « baseball game, and 
discuss both programs at the same time with 
a companion. But we would get more real en- 
joyment from doing only one thing ata time 
end doing it well. For his own self-protec- 
tion a writer must do only one thing, &@ do 
it clearly and forcefully. Otherwise, read- 
ers will not stay with him. 


At the risk of pounding this theory home 
too hard, let me remind you that in a the- 
ater only one character speaks or moves at 
one time. Except for a special dramatic ef- 
fect, this rule is seldom violated. Even 
the eye-lines formed by the positioning of 
the pleyers, are focussed on a single per- 
son 80 as to emphasize end heighten action 
and dialogue. The spectator is literally, 
and forcefully urged to see and hear but a 
single thing. Speeches are so written that 
only one idea is conveyed at a time. Uften 
the step-step-step march of dramatic action 
is spelled out in this way so that « read- 
er cannot miss it if he wants to. 
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You may say that this makes for artifici- 
ality, and that real life was never so liv- 
ed by human beings. No one in his right mind 
ever said that the theater, or any mediumof 
story-telling was not artificial. It ist The 
illusion of reality, not the exact reproduc 
tion of life, is what we seek to achieve. A 
story is @ blend of technique and tricks and 
skill that deceives the human eye and heart 
into accepting a set of symbols. But at its 
best a story seems so real it makes harden- 
ead resders laugh and cry. They not only be- 
lieve the little corner of life is being liv- 
ed in front of them, they know for the time 
the story lasts, that they are up on the im- 
maginary stage, living it themselves. They 
ere the MC, being crushed or triumphing ov- 
er obstacles just as he is. 


There are two types of sudiences, readers 
who react to a background because it is just 
like their own small environment. and there 
are others, more adventurous, who react toa 
far place that's made compellingly vivid. It 
tekes all kinds to make a world. But both of 
these types are united in wishing to be mov- 
ed emotionally as well as intellectually. a 
reader wants to identify himself witha sto- 
ry, but also to enjoy his front seat at an ex- 
citing dramatic spectacle. [t may be 4 part 
of our primeval heritage, but we thrill ov- 
er the sight of an sirplane crashing, 4 per- 
son burning to death, or a crook being ocor- 
nered in @ courtroom trial and forced to use 
every expedient to outwit Society. 


Thets wy there must be a single issue, and 
why there must be 4 single protagonist. One 
line of interest upon which everything in a 
story bears, with noose threads or tangent- 
al side issues. There has been a tendencyof 
late to disparage form in stories. Men end 
women returning from the wars with realistic 
ideas, have not wanted to be bound down But 
fiction began to be less popular because it 
had to compete against the incredible true- 
life experiences of wartime living. and be- 
cause two types of fiction writers lacked a 
strong faith in the eternal fundamentals of 
good story-telling. Those with the realistic 
ideas too often lacked craftsmanship, while 
the professional story-tellers, grown tired 
and bewildered by the terrific drama of real 
life, let their creftemanship drag and their 
hackneyed tricks show. 


It is a fact that great story-telling has 
always followed the rules, but in its zest, 
ite vital and vigorous fertility it has seem 
ed to sweep away and transcend the rules. It 
takes a great genius to make the illusion of 
reality seem more casual and more real than 
life itself. But that is where craftsmanship 
and being full of one's subject come in. In 
real life there ere many cross-currents. The 
lines of interest of a dozen stories are in- 
tertwined. But in a story the suthor has to 
select, eliminate, concentrate and intensi- 
fy. With the skill and imagination of art he 
make the reader forget everything but the stiry. 





